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ORIGINAL. 


BLIND ELLEN. 

“Charity begins at home, sister ; and 
for my part, I do not approve of denying 
oneself all the pleasures of life, for the 
sake of others.” So spoke the young, the 
gay, the beautiful Alice Greene, and her 
sister listened with asad smile, as Alice 
continued : 

“Of course, Mary, it was intended that 
we should enjoy ourselves, and be happy. 
Then why should we not find our happi- 
ness in the best way we can, without al- 
lowing the sufferings of others to make us 
miserable ?” . 

“TJ do not quite agree with you,” replied 
Mary gently. ‘‘Happincss can only be 
the reward of doing right, and as long as 
we live anentirely selfish life, we certain- 
ly are not doing as God intended we should. 
If we seek to do good to others, then, cer- 
tainly, we shall find happiness, and it will 
be of a far higher character, than the pleas- 
ures of a selfish life.” : 

This conversation was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a caller, and 
while the sisters are entertaining their 
friends, let us take a look at each of them 
before pursuing our story farther. 

Mr. Greene, the father of Mary and 
Alice, was a wealthy merchant, who had 
retired to the pleasant village of B . 
where his time is mostly spent in improv- 
ing his beautiful grounds, and adorning 
them with great taste and elegance. His 
daughters were his only companions, as 
Mrs. Greene had died many years before, 
and left him no other children. Thus 
Mary and Alice found themselves at liber- 
ty to pursue their own wishes in every re- 
spect, with as much money as an indul- 
gent father could supply, and ample leis- 
ure to carry out all their plans for improve- 
ment and happiness. 

We need only picture to you the char- 
acter of each, in order to show how differ- 
ent were their manners of spending their 
time and money. Alice, from her earliest 
childhood, had been very beautiful. Mary, 
who was a year older thanher sister, was 
generally considered extremely plain, 
though, could you have seen the smile 
which played on her features, you would 
hardly have thought so. The effect how- 
ever ofthe constant admiration which Alice’s 
beautiful face excited, was to render her 
frivolous and vain, and this was her char- 
acter. Though she had many noble quali- 
ties by nature, they seemed all likely to 
be extinguished by the breath of selfish- 
ness; and to be admired, flattered and 
caressed, had become so necessary to her, 
that she seemed ready to sacrifice anything 
for this one object. 

Not so with Mary. To live for herself, 
seemed never to have occured to her, but 
to make others happy; to do good to one 
sad heart, to lighten the burdens of one 





was the object for which she liv- 
ed. Her time, her means were 
all spent in pursuing this, and 
though she shrunk with instinctive 
delicacy from all display of benevo- 
lence, yet many were the voices of 
the poor cottagers, which, morning 
and evening, prayed Gotl to bless 
the gentle kind-hearted lady, who 
brought them comforts in sickness 
and cheered them in sorrow. 

Now that we have given our read- 

ers some idea of the characters of 
these two sisters, they will under- 
stand how little sympathy there 
could be between them. Not that 
they did not love each others, for this was 
not true. Mary was so kind and gentle, 
that it would have been impossible for her 
sister to prevent returning her love; but 
still she could not persuade Alice to as- 
sist her in any scheme of benevolence or 
charity, and alone she was obliged to visit 
the poor and sick, for Alice declared it 
made her quite miserable to see suffering 
in any form. 
The conversation with which our story 
commenced, was occasioned by an incident 
which had occurred that day, bringing out 
the characters of the two sisters in striking 
colors. It was this. A young girl, by 
the name of Ellen May, who had formerly 
lived with Mr. Greene as seamtress, had 
been attacked with the scarlet fever, and 
after a distressing sickness, had lost the use 
of her eye-sight. This, of course, threw 
the poor girl completely out of employment, 
and she was obliged to return home to be 
a burden to her: widowed mother. Mary 
Greene was not one to forget her in dis- 
tress, and many were the comforts with 
which Ellen and her mother were supplied 
from Mary’s unfailing purse. Nor was 
this all. Every afternoon about sunset, 
Mary might be seen taking the path by 
the river-side which led to the widow 
May’s cottage, and there, for an hour, in 
a low sweet voice, she would read to the 
blind girl, till her pale face shone with the 
light of grateful happiness. On-these oc- 
casions, Mary always went alone, while 
Alice was riding her favorite white pony 
through the green woods, or reading some 
interesting work of fiction. 

Mary did not complain of her sister’s 
negligence, for she thought this would pro- 
duce no other effect than to irritate Alice ; 
but she had made one request of her sister 
which was that they should together spend 
the next day in the cottage of the blind 
girl. This was Ellen’s birth day, and she 
had expressed so strong a desire that the 
young ladies should be with her, that Ma- 
ry was anxious she should be gratified. 
Accordingly, in returning home from the 
cottage, she had told Alice of Ellen’s wish- 
es, and begged her to give at least one day 
to the poor girl who had so little happiness. 
Alice had consented at first, and poor El- 
len had looked for a long time to this day 
when she was to have a visit from her be- 
loved young friends. On the morning of 
the day when the conversation took place, 
with which we introduced the sisters, an 
invitation came for them both to join a 
pic-nic which was to be holden in the 
woods, and where the party could not fail 
to be a charming one. Mary said at once, 
** Ofcourse, we cannot go, Alice, as we are 
to spend the day with Ellen, and she would 
be sadly disappointed.” 

““Of course we can go,” her sister re- 
plied, “‘ and visit Ellen some other day.” 

“Oh Alice! Only think of the disap- 
pointment'poor Ellen would suffer! She 





long! and she has so few bright things in 
her life. I would sooner lose forty pic- 
nics than to give her pain ;” and Mary 
looked beseechingly in her sister's face, 
as she said these words. 
But Alice heeded not the words or the 
look. She only thought of the admiration 
she should receive at the pic-nic, where 
she would assuredly be the most beautiful 
and most admired. Turning away from 
her sister, she said to the servant, ‘* I shall 
join the party,” and left Mary to make ar- 
casgomouts for the morrow. 
For a moment, a tear dimmed Mary’s 
mild blue eye. For a moment, bitter 
thoughts and sad filled her loving heart. 
Then she wiped the tears away, and ban- 
ished the complaining thought, with the 
resolve to try to console Ellen for this dis- 
appointment. She went to her book case, 
took from it a book most calculated to in- 
terest and delight her young friend, and 
wished for the morrow in order that she 
might read it to her. 
The morrow came. Alice accompanied 
by her gay young friends, went to the pic- 
nic. “Mary, alone, her book her only com- 
panion, took the narrow path to Ellen’s 
cottage. Alice spent the day in the wild 
woods, where, with songs and laughter, 
the hours passed merrily, and she, the gay- 
est of the gay, seemed the Queen of the 
woods. Mary sat all-day in the small cot- 
tage and read; and Ellen thought that an 
angel’s voice could not be sweeter than 
hers. That night the blessing of the poor 
blind girl followed Mary to her home ; but 
no voice blessed Alice as she left the gay 
party, followed by the envy and ill-will of 
those whom she had eclipsed by her fas- 
cinations. Which of the sisters think you 
was the happiest, as she lay down to rest ? 
M. W. D. 








Narrative. 





THE MIDNIGHT ASSASSIN. 


A TRUE STORY. 





I was on my way to P , in the fall 
of 18—; it was toward the cold evenings, 
in ‘the first fall month, when my _ horse 
stopped suddenly before a respectable house, 
about four miles from N me 

There was something strange and re- 
markable in this action of my horse, nor 
would he move a step in spite of all my 
exertions to move him on. 

I determined to gratify this whim, and 
at the same time a strange presentiment 
which came over me, a kind of supernat- 
ural feeling indescribable seemed to urge 
me to enter. Having knocked, and re- 
quested to be conducted to the lady or 
gentleman of the house, I was ushered into 
a neat sitting room, where sat a beautiful 
girl about twenty years of age. She rose 
at my entrance, and seemed a little sur- 
prised at the appearance of a_pérfect 
stranger. 

In a few words, I related to her the 
strange conduct of my horse, and his stub- 
born opposition tomy mind. “Iam not,” 
I observed, “ superstitious, nor inclined on 
the side of the metaphysical doctrines of 
those who support them; but the strange, 
unaccountable feeling that crept over me in 
attempting to pass your house, induced me 
to solicit lodgings for the night.” 

‘“* We are not,” she replied, “‘ well guard- 
ed, ’tis true, butin this part of the country 
we have little to fear from robbers, for we 
have never heard of any being near us; 
we are surrounded by good neighbors, 














poor, distressed and suffering being, this 


has been looking forward to this day so 


them. But this evening, in consequence 
of my father’s absence, I feel unusually 
lonesome, ‘and if it were not bordering on 
tha superstitious, I might reason as you 
have, and say, I consent to your staying ; 
for similar feelings had been mine ere you 
arrived ; from what cause I cannot im- 
agine.”’ 

The evening passed delightfully away ; 
my young hostess was intelligent and 
lovely; the hours flew so quick, that on 
looking at my watch, -I was surprised to 
find that it was eleven’ o’clock. This was 
the signal for retiring; and by twelve 
every inmate of the house was probably 
asleep, save myself. I could not sleep— 
strong visions floated across my brain, and 
I lay twisting and turning on the bed in an 
agony ofsleepless suspense. The clock struck 
one, its last vibrating sound had scarcely 
died away, when the opening of a shutter, 
and the raising of a sash in one of the low- 
er apartments, convinced me some one was 
entering the house. A noise followed as 
of a person jumping from the window sill 
to the floor, and then followed the light 
and almost noiseless step of some one as- 
cending the stairway. 

I slept in the adjoining room to the one 
occupied by the lady; mine was next to 
the staircase; the step came along the gal- 
lery slow and cautious. I had seized my 
pistol and slipped on part of my clothes, 
determined to watch or listen to the move- 
ments seeming mysterious or suspicious, ' 
the sound of the steps stopped at my door, 
then followed as of one applying the ear to 
the keyhole, and a tow breathing convino- 
ed me the villain was listening. I stood 
motionless, the pistol firmly grasped. Not 
amuscle moved, not a nerve was slack- 
ed, for I felt as if heayen had selected me 
out as the instrument to effect its purpose. 

The person now slowly passed, and I as 
cautiously approached the door of my bed- 
chamber. 

I now went by instinct, or rather by the 
conveyance of the sound, for as soon as I 
heard his hand grasp the latch of one door, 
mine seized on the other—deep silence fol- 
lowed this movement; it seemed as if he 
heard the sound and awaited the repetition: 
itcame not—all was still—he might hawe 
considered it the echo of his own noise. 
I heard the door open softly—I also open- 
ed mine. Atthe very moment I stepped 
into the entry, I caught the glimpse ofa 
tall man entering the lighted chamber of. 
the young lady. 

I softly stepped along the entry, and ap- 
proached the chamber; through the half- 
opened door, I glanced my eyes into the 
room. No object was visible, save the 
curtained bed, within whose sheets lay the 
intended victim to a midnight assassin, 
and gracious heaven! a negro: for at that 
moment, a tall, fieree looking black man 
approached the bed, and never were Othel- 
lo and Desdemona more naturally repre- 
sented—at least that particular scene of 
the immortal bard’s conception. 

I was now all suspense: my heart 
swelled into my throat almost to suffoca- 
tion; my eyes to cracking, as I made a 
bound into the room. 

The black villian had ruthlessly dragged 
part of the covering off the bed, when the 
sound of my foot caused him to turn. He 
started, and thus confronted we stood gaz- 
ing oh each other a few seconds: his eyes 
shot fire—fury, was depicted in his counte- 
nance. He made a spring towards me, 
and the next moment lay a corpse on the 
floor. 

The noise of the pistol aroused the 





and I flatter myself we are at peace with 








fair sleeper, she started in the bed, and 
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seemed an angel of the white clouds | 
emerging from her downy bed to soar up | 
to the skies. The first thing that present- 
ed itself to her view was myself standing | 
near her with a pistol in my hand. 

“Oh, do not murder me !—take all— 
you cannot, will not kill me, sir.” ° 

The servants now rushed—all was ex- | 
plained. The wretch turned out to be a | 


} 
| 
! 
| 


vagabond, supposed to be a runaway *. fet was this holy Queen.” 


from Virginia. I had the providentia 
portunity of rescuing one from the worst of 
fates, who, in after years, called me hus- 
’ band, and related: to dur children her mi- 
raculous escape from the bold attack of a 
midnight assassin. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MATILDA OF BOULOGNE. 
Queen of Stephen De Blois. 
FRoM A. D. 1107 untin 1151. 

Matilda, or, as she is sometimes called 
for brevity, Maud of Boulogne, was the 
daughter of Mary of Scotland, sister of 
Matilda the good, and Eustace of Boulogne, 
a distinguished crusader. Matilda was 
educated in the abbey of Bermondsay, to 
which the countess of Boulogne, her moth- 
er, was a munificent benefactress. Matil- 
da was very young when she was espoused 
to Stephen de Blois, “who when but an 
earl,’’ says the historian, “ had gained the 
affections of the people to a degree that 
can scarcely be imagined,” so affable, and 
condescending was he to all, even to those 
in humble stations in life. 

He was made Count of Boulogne in Ma- 
tilda’s right; who, history informs us, was 
devotedly attached to him. Matilda was 
lovely in character, ‘“‘and possessed an 
angel-like spirit which supported her un- 
der every trial, and rendered her a beauti- 
ful example to every royal female in the 
married state.” 

Two children, a son and daughter, were 
born to the young earl and countess of 
Boulogne, but both of them died young, 
and so great was the grief of Matilda, that 

-after she became Queen of England, and 
her loss was supplied by the birth of anoth- 
er son and daughter,’she still continued to 
lamentthem. ‘She built the church and 
Hospital of St. Ratherme, and endowed 
them, that prayers might be perpetually 
said by the pious sisterhood, for the re- 
pose of the souls of her first born chil- 
dren.” 

After King Henry’s death, Stephen went 
immediately to London, and convened an 
assembly of the Anglo Norman barons, be- 
fore whom his confederate and friend, 
““Hugh Bigot, swore that the deceased 
sovereign had disinherited the Empress 


bed, adopted his most dear nephew, Ste- 
phen, for his heir.” 

Upon this bold affirmation, “ the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury absolved the pecrs 
of the oaths of fealty, which they had 
twice sworn to the Empress Matilda, and 
declared them nuli and void.” 

Stephen’s coronation took place on the 


the 22nd of March, 1136, just three months 
afterwards. Civil strife almost continually 
imbittered the lives of Stephen and Matil- 
da during their reign, as many still clung 


press Matilda, who, however, after a time, 
alienated all her friends, by the ungovern- 
able violence of her temper, and her over- 
weening haughtiness, so that she was oblig- 
ed to leave England. 

Stephen and Matilda kept their Christ- 
mas, this year, 1147, with great splendor, 
for joy at the departure of their unwel- 
come kinswoman, the Empress Matilda, 
and the re-establishment of the public 
peace. Stephen now considered himself 


| wife of King Stephen, died, ennobled by 


reader will be interested in reading his ac- 
count of the Boston Booksellers in 1685, 
nearly an hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. 


the best figure in Boston; he is very rich, 
adventures much to sea; but has got his 
estate by bookselling; he proposed to me 
the buying of my whole venture, but would 
not agree to my terms, and so we parted 
with a great deal of seeming respect. 


He treated me with a noble dinner, and is 


will say of him, (after dealing with him 
for some hundred pounds,) that he is very 
just, and (as an effect of that) very thriv- 
ing. he, 
is young and witty, and the most beautiful 
man in the town of Boston. ~ 


seller from Holland, 
plain in his clothes, and if we may believe 
the printers of Boston, (who are notable 
critics in such cases,) a most excellent pay- 
to, and advocated the rights of the Em- | master. 

knowledge of all sorts of books, and may 
well be stiled, a complete bookseller. He 
never decries a book because it is not of 
his own printing—he would promote a 
good book whoever printed it. 


booksellers, one Duncan Campbel—he is 
very industrious, dresses al-a-mode, and I 
am told, a young lady of great fortune is 
fallen in love with him.” 


“In the year 1151, not to her own, but 
to our great loss, the happy Matilda, the 


her virtues, as by her titles. She was a 
true worshipper of God, and a real patron- 
ess of the poor. She lived submissive to 
God, that she might afterwards enjoy his 
presence. If ever woman deserved to be 
carried by the hands of angels to heaven, 














EstELLeE. 
fjistorp. 
cs earuswas. 
THE BOSTON BOOKSELLERS 
IN 1685. 


Mr. John Dunton, a bookseller at Lon- 
don, visited Boston in 1685, in order to 
dispose of some of his books. He pub- 
lished an account of his visit, which con- 
tains some very interesting items of infor- 
mation respecting the condition of Boston, 
and the places in the vicinity, at that time. 

The Captain with whom our bookseller 
crossed the Atlantic, was a rude man, and 
very close in his dealings, though it does 
not appear that he had any intention to de- 
fraud others. He had prayers daily, on 
board the ship, and at times undertook to 
expound the Scriptures. With some of his 
expositions, his passengers were not well 
pleased. He was disposed to dispute with 
all who differed from him in divinity: 
his passengers thought it would be well if 
he were to make it his study to dispute 
only with the tempests. The ship was 
about four months in making the passage : 
the supply of fresh water fell short, so that 
each man was allowed only one bottle for 
four days. When they reached Boston, 
** the country,” said Mr. D. “‘ appeaged at 
first like a barren waste, but we found hu- 
manity enough when we came amongst the 
inhabitants.”” So may it always be. The 
shores of New England and many of her 
hills must often appear like a barren waste, 
but may the visiter ever find in the inhabi- 
tants, an humanity which shall respond to 
every application of want, and carry light 
and joy to the ends of the earth. 

Mr. Dunton first visited the ministers 
of Boston, by whom he was well reeeived. 
He then called on the booksellers. The 


“Mr. John Usher. This trader makes 


“Mr. Philips, my old correspondent. 


lessed with a pretty, obliging wife. I 


I shall add to his character thgt he 


“*Minheer Brunning is a Dutch book- 


scrupulously just, 


Brunning is well versed in the 


** From the Dutch I went to the Scotch 


Such were the 








completely a king. 

A brief interval of tranquility succeeded 
the departure of their foes, but Queen 
Matilda lived not long to enjoy it. Worn 
out with care and anxieties, this amiable 


earth, at Heningham Castle, in Essex, the 
mansion of Alberic de Vere, where she died 
of a fever, May 3d, 1151, in the fifteenth 
year of her husband’s reign, at the age of 
47. This lamented Queen was interred 
in the Abbey of Fevershaw, of which she 
had been so munificent a patroness. The 
inscription upon her tomb, deserves to be 
copied, it is so excellent. 
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booksellers in Boston, one hundred and 
sixty years ago. 


of the physicians of Boston. 
thus of Dr. 
physician, and a religious man.- At his 
princess closed her eyes upon the scenes of | first coming to a patient, he persuades him 
to put his trust in God, the fountain of 
health—the want of this has caused the 
bad success of most physicians, for as they 
will not acknowledge God in all their ap- 
plications, God will not acknowledge them 
in that suecess which they might otherwise 
expect.” 


Mr. Dunton next made the acquaisitayiee ' 
He speaks 


Oakes. ‘ He is an eminent 


During Mr. D’s residence in Boston. he 


itary duty on “training day.” ‘* Being 
come into the ficld, the Captain called us 
into close order, in order to go to prayer, 
and then prayed himself. And when our 
exercise was done, the Captain likewise 
concluded with prayer. I have read that 
Gustavus Adolphus, the warlike King of 
Sweden, would, before the beginning of a 
battle, kneel down devoutly at the head of 
his army, and pray to God, the giver of 
victory, to give them success against their 
enemies, which commonly was the event, 
and that he was careful also to return 
thanks to God, for the victory. But sol- 
emn prayer in the field upon a training 
day, I never knew but in New England, 
where it seems, it is a common custom. 
About three of the clock, both our exer- 
cise and prayers being over, we had a very 
noble dinner, to which all the clergymen 
were invited.” J. A. 











| Morality. 


THE YOUTH IN PRISON. 


BY REV. THOS. P. HUNT. 


In the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, there was a young man whose 
parents sustained an excellent character, 
and drank no liquor. This young man 
was their only child. He grew up under 
correct moral-influence, free from vice. He 
was intrusted with a drove of cattle, and 
sold them to great advantage, in Phila- 
phia. 

This young, unsuspicious, inexperienced 
youth, put up at a hotel ‘licensed accord- 
ing to law” of man, but conducted contra- 
ry to the law of God. There he found 
several genteelly drest men, sharpers, 
but affable and polite. These gamblers 
marked this young man and determined to 
destroy him. They treated him with point- 
ed and flattering attention. They took 
him to the theatre, museum, the water- 
works, the gardens. Went with him to 
hunt, introduced him into company; suf- 
fered him to be at no expense. Pleasures 
before unknown were prepared for him. 
One night at a splendid party, ladies 
being present, he was invited to drink a 
little wine. He knew not that gamblers 
spiced and drugged their wines. Aftera 
little while, he was invited to join in a 
game of cards. He declined on the plea 
that he never played, and knew nothing 
about the game. They undertook to in- 
struct him. He soon was the winner of a 
considerable sum. They upbraided him 
with deception. He declared that he had 
never played before. They professed them- 
selves satisfied, yet declaring him to be 
the most astonishing smart learner they 
had ever seen. Pleased with their flattery 
he played on, and before morning was strip- 
ped of every cent he owned in the world. 
He was kept securely by his seducers and 
destroyers until the next night without be- 
ing allowed to become sober enough to re- 
alize his condition. That night they en- 
ticed him into a situation and act where 
he was detected and sent to the peniten- 
tiary. I must be permitted to say that 
were it not for the liquor traffic, a much 
smaller building would answer our crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

On one occasion I preached in the peni- 
tentiary from the Prodigal Son. After ser- 
mon I visited the cells; when I came to 
this young man he was weeping bitterly. 
I told him to cheer up; that if he repent- 
ed, God would forgive him, and that his 
worthy parents would receive him again 
into their confidence and affection. 

In a voice that sounded more like the 
utterance of despair, than any tone that I 
ever heard, he said, ‘They cannot! they 
cannot! When father heard of my crime, 
he died, and mother has been an idiot ever 
since. Both, both were ruined by me. I 
can never forgive myself.” 

Poor fellow! I lave often wept with 
him and prayed for him. It was a most 
striking instance of liquor injuring those 
who never drank. 














Nursery. 








THE BOY THAT NOBODY WANTED. 


Reuben Ramsay came into the house 
one day, roaring with all his might. It 
was no uncommon thing to see Reuben in 
this condition; so nobody became greatly 





oined with the citizens in performing mil- 


-but never, till the day on which he looked 


is always very provoking to young Sentle.§ her mo 
men who undertake to make a LTeat nojg and tol 
in the world, and so it proved to Reubey mother 
Ramsay. The more folks would not hea said sh 
the louder he roared, until his grandfatheg she ha 
dropped his newspaper, and exclaimegf to pty 
“What now, what now, my boy?’ —'f She i 
““They—they—they don't want me” ence of 
cried Reuben. "the par 
“Who don’t want you?” said grang.§f she 2g 
father, looking at him through his glasses J not sle 
“The boys!’ screamed Reuben: “ they and a 
won't let me play; they call mea crogi her thé 
little rascal, and tell me to go home.” though 






































“* Not much out of the way either,” muy. 
mured grandfather, as he took up his pa- 


ed. 
which 


per again. ‘*Nobody’s to blame for ng fy could 
wanting you. Go look into the glass, boy, that sh 
: and see if you want yourself.” E confess 
“Want myself!’ thought Reuben, aM to pray 
he stopped crying, and sat down; “ that jy though 
queer. What if I don't, how isit to} the th 
helped? I can’t say as the boys do, hope # 
‘There is that cross Reuben Ramsay : no. § which § 
body wants you, Reuben: so you had bet. If a 
ter be offhome.’ And yet I don’t knoy ff but thi 
but I would say so if it would do any jm and dis 
good. I will look in the glass, and sceif] jm ald, w! 
want myself.” have g 
So Reuben passed into the keeping room J lated ¥ 
where there was along mirror, in whic fj upon 
he could see himself from top to toe. What boys 2 
a sight was here! A face covered with al] ted th: 
manner of dark lines, made of tears which before 
had been turned out of their course by dir. Hor 
ty hands; eyes that were dark and clea fj How 
. enough when they were made, but which fj day? 
now looked like two radishes in a glass of J that v 
muddy water; a nose that might heve  girldi 
gone for another radish, only it was rub- he wil 
bed and pinched out of all shape; anda J sleep, 
mouth that looked as though it had never J that 
opened, except to scream. Added to this J fall a 
was hair standing on end, torn jacket, and J dread 
muddy .trowsers. Reuben looked at this J to de 
ugly fellow in the glass, and did not won- JJ sudd 
der that he was not wanted. little 
“Tam sure,” thought he, “be it Reu- jj coulc 


ben Ramsay or not, I don’t want him.” 


But then the thought came back to him Sk 
again, “It can’t be helped, that is myself; she | 
it will do no good to say, ‘Go away, you If y 
little cross rascal ;’ it won’t go.” , your 
So Reuben sat down upon a chair, and mak 
covered his face with his dirty hands, and I 
cried as though his heart would break. He tleg 
did not roar and scream; but he sobbed leng 
and sobbed, until his heart came swelling ing 


up, and he was well nigh choked. 
Reuben knew that he was not beloved, 
and his good mother had often told him 
why ; but Reuben, like most wicked peo- 
ple, thought the blame belonged to others. 
He thought that his relatives ought to 
love him, and if they did not they were 
crueland wicked. Reuben did not stop to 
think that even the great God does not 
love what is unlovely, and of course does 
not require it of others. 

“Tam a very unhappy boy,” Reuben 
would say to himself, ‘* nobody wants me. 
The teacher don’t want me at school; the 
boys don’t want me to play with them on 
the green; father don’t want me in the 
store; grandfather don’t want in the li- 
brary; Frank and Helen don’t want me 
any where; mother don’t want me in the 
nursery, because I scare the baby—the ba- 
by cries when he sees me; Becky don't 
want me in the kitchen; and Tom says 
that the horses kick the minute that I go 
into the stable.” 

So thought Reuben, day after day, and 
even in the night would the poor boy wake 
up with the bitter words on his tongue, 
“Nobody wants me—nobody wants me:” 


into the looking-glass, had he made the 
curious discovery that he did not wani 
himself. {Children’s Library B. 101. 
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Religion. 


“MOTHER, I CANNOT SLEEP.” 
This was the language of a little girl, 
not long since, who had gone to bed, but 
could not sleep, for she felt that she had 
been wicked that day, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of her heavenly Father. This 
troubled her much, for she wished to be 
his child, and have him as her friend. 

The first sin she thought of, was a wrong 
story that she told. She was much dis- 
tressed in consequence, so much so, that 





concerned to find out the matter. This 


she came down stairs to the room where 
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ner mother was sitting, and called her out, 
and told her that she could not sleep. Her 
mother asked her why she could not? She 
said she had been wicked that day, that 
she had told astory. Her mother told her 
to pray to God, and he would forgive her. 
She immediately knelt down, in the pres- 
ence of her mother, and there prayed for 
the pardoning mercy of God. After this, 
she again went to bed, but still she could 
not sleep, for she thought of another sin, 
and again went to her mother, and told 
her that she could not sleep, that she 
thought ofanother sin, which she confess- 
ed. She was again told to pray to God, 
which she did as before. But still she 
could not sleep, for there was another sin 
that she had committed, which she in turn 
confessed to her mother, and was again told 
to pray to God, that he might forgive her, 
though she had sinned thrice. She prayed 
the third time, and was happy in the 
hope that her sins were pardoned; after 
which she went to sleep. 

If a consciousness of the commission of 
but three sins rests with such weight upon, 
and distresses a little girl only eight years 
old, what will be the distress of those who 
have grown old in sin, when the accumu- 
lated weight of the guilt of years shall rest 
upon them? I wonder how those little 
boys and girls, who have not only commit- 
ted three sins, but a great many, can sleep 
before they too ask the pardon of God. 

How is it with you, my little reader? 
How many sins have you committed to- 
day? Have you not done many things 
that were wrong? If so, do as this little 
girldid, pray to your heavenly Father, and 
he will forgive you. Close not your eyes in 
sleep, till you have the blessed assurance 
that your sins are forgiven you, lest you 
fall asleep in your sins, and wake up ina 
dread eternity ; for we are always exposed 
to death, and know not how soon and how 
suddenly we may die. For this reason, 
little Margaret Ann, (for this is her name) 
could not sleep before she felt her sins 
were pardoned. 

She tells me she always prays before 
she goes to bed. I hope you do the same. 
If you have not yet, begin to-night, and 
your heavenly Father will bless you, and. 
make a good child of you. 

I might tell you more about this fine lit- 
tlegirl; but as it is not expedient to write 
lengthy pieces, I will close with the follow- 
ing lines :— 

CHILD. 
Mother, I cannot sleep, 
Though I had closed mine eye ; 
My heart to-day has wicked been, 
My tongue indulged a lie. 
MOTHER. 
Go pray to God, my child, 
And he will all forgive ; 
For God is good, and surely you 
His pardon will receive. 
CHILD. 
Mother, I cannot sleep, 
My conscience gives no rest: 
Though I to God have humbly prayed, 
Yet still Iam not blest. 
MOTHER. 
Go pray again, my child; 
He’ll surely hear your prayer ; 
For little children, such as you, 
He makes his tender care. 
CHILD. 
Mother, [ cannot sleep, 
No peace I y2t can find, 
My guilt increases, more and more, 
For thrice to-day I’ve sinned. 
MOTHER. 
Then pray again, my child, 
Continue still to pray, 
His pardoning mercy, you'll receive, 
Though thrice you've sinn’d to-day. 
Martinsburgh, Pa., June, 1849. [S. S. Adv. 





Sabbath School. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR S&S. 8S. 
TEACHERS. 


A few years since, 2 lady, following the 





example of the Saviour, ‘* who went about, 


doing good,” was led to visit a poor wo- 
man who was very ill, with no one to take 
care of her but a son about ten years old. 
The sick woman could not help herself at 
all, and as the good woman entered the 
toom, the little boy was feeding her with 
great tenderness. 

She had no hope in Christ, but her son 
went to the Sabbath School, loved his Bi- 
dle, and read it to his mother every day. 

Days passed away, and the benevolent 
woman again visited this afflicted family, 


and was gladly received. At her first call 
she had promised the little boy a penny 
for every proof text he would learn before 
she called again. 

He had learned thirty, and repeated 
them accurately. The promised reward 
was received with gratitude, and the boy 
was soon missing. He soon returned how- 
ever, and inquiry having been made where 
he had been, he said, * To see little James, 
who has the scarlet fever, and the doctor 
says he cannot live. He told me yester- 
day, he wanted a baked apple, but his 
mother was so poor he could not ask her 
for one, so I have been and got him some 
apples.” 

The inquiry was now made why he was 
so thoughtful of James. 

“Why,” said he, “‘ he is about my age, 
and we are in the same class in Sunday 
school, and I love him very’ much. Our 
teacher says we must love God with all our 
hearts, and our neighbor as-ourselves, and 
I love James like myself.” 

He was asked if he prayed. 

He modestly replied, ‘‘I have prayed a 
great deal since mother has been sick, for 
one of the neighbors told me if she died, I 
would be sent to the poor house, and I 
have prayed that God would make her 
well.” 

The good woman became so much inter- 
ested in what she saw and heard, that she 
was induced to’ visit the family ‘of little 
James. She found two children given 
over to die, and in this her hour of trial, 
the mother found no consolation in re- 
ligion. 

These children both died soon after, and 
their mother seemed confident that the 
heart of James had been changed, and that 
his conversion was the result of Sabbath 
School instruction. She related the fol- 
lowing conversation between him and his 
little classmate a day or two before he died : 
James said he was worse, and going to die. 
“And how does death look to you, 
James ?” 

“OQ!” said he, “ it looks cold and dark !” 
‘Well you know our teacher says we 
mustlook to Jesus. Death is not Jesus; 
don’t look at that.” 

“*T remember,” said the dying boy, “‘ he 
said, ‘ Look, and live;’ and he said Jesus 
took little children in his arms and blessed 
them. How he must have loved them? 
Our teacher said the smallest or poorest 
child might look to him and live.” 

“You will look to him all the time; 
won't you James?” said the weeping boy. 

James said he would, and from this time 
till he died he repeated again and again, 
*‘Look to Jesus! look to Jesus!” He 
urged his mother to look to him, and be- 
lieve in him, and then she would soon come 
to heaven, where he was going. He said 
that he was happy, and that “ with his 
mind” he saw Christ near him, and was 
not afraid to die. As long as he could 
speak, this was his state of feeling. 

A short time elapsed only after the death 
of this little boy before his mother found 
the blessedness of ‘‘ looking to Jesus.” 

The mother of little James’s classmate 
soon after died in peace, seemingly exer- 
cising faith in Jesus; but before she died, 
a wealthy gentleman became interested in 
the family. He assisted, counseled, and 
sympathized with the mother; and when 
she came to take leave of all her cares, 
he solicited the gift of this Sabbath School 
boy, about to be left a lone orphan. This 
request was granted, and the kind gentle- 
man took him to educate and bring up as 
his own son. 

Thus was the prayer of this lovely boy 
answered, that if his mother should die, he 
might not go to the alms-house. 

These facts need no comment, but they 
offer to teachers great, very great encourage- 
ment, to labor on for the Lord.—S. S. Ad. 








Benevolence. 


THE COLLEGIAN. 


It was a pleasant afternoon in the month 
of February, 184--, when report came, that 
in a neighboring street was living a man 
who had claims upon a seaman’s chaplain. 
“Visiting the sick,” says one who had ex- 
perienced much sickness, “ is a strict com- 
mand, and a duty for every Christian. 
None can tell what good may be done.” 
My informant took my arm, and after turn- 
ing a single corner and passing among 





Fling of the sick man. He was absent at 
the same time, his disease not confining 
him to his bed. I observed two books ly- 
‘iny upon his table, one of which was en- 
titled a “Latin Tutor.” Said I to my 
companion, ‘‘ Do you not know this man? 
He surely must have moved in different cir- 
cumstances.” I was, at that time, unable 
to learn anything definite respecting the 
man. I left word for him to call at my 
study. 

“ Feb. 3, 184—-—Received a call to-day 
from - He was once a member of 
Amherst College, Mass., and has recently 
applied to the U.S. Consul for aid.” I 
make the above extract from my journal. 
His appearance indicated intelligence and 
good breeding. He has a fine and expan- 
sive forehead, but his cheeks were ghastly 
pale. A terrible cough frequently inter- 
rupted his utterance. He carried an ivory 
mounted cane; his dress was neat, al- 
though indicative of limited means. 

Having invited him to a seat, I remark- 
ed, “‘ Perhaps by giving me a brief account 
of your past life and present circumstances, 
I shall be able to render you some as- 
sistance; as I understand your attempts 
to obtain aid from the Consulate are as yet 
unsuccessful.” 

I noticed a slight trembling of the lip, a 
falling of the chin, a movement of the eye 
indicating that a recurrence to the past was 
‘Hot pleasant. After a moment's hesitation, 
he gave me the following narration almost 
word for word, forI now copy the sam 
from a record made at the time. . 
‘My friends reside in . Massa- 
chusetts. My father was a deacon in the 
Rev. church, and a custom house of- 
ficer. I was fitted for college in the gram- 
mar schools of my native city, and in the au- 
tumn of 18— entered Amherst College. I 
remained there until a part of the junior 
year had passed away, when I left in con- 
sequence of some difficulties. Since that 
I have been a wanderer. I sailed from 
New Bedford in the , came round 
Cape Horn, but have never returned to my 
native land. Ihave been captain’s clerk 
on board the fine ship . From Mar- 
quesas, I came passenger to these Islands, 
and here I have lived for the last five or 
six years. Iam now out of money, and 
suffering a severe cough, which if I can 
but throw off, I shall be well again.” 

“Who were some of your classmates ?”” 
He then mentioned the names of several, 
with whom I was partially acquainted. 

“Where did you board?” He replied, 
SAG , Esq.’s, and Mr. , and 
also at Hotel, much, however, 
against Dr. Humphrey's advice.” 

Ihad now heard enough to know that 
he was not spinning a sailor’ss yarn. His 
reference to Amherst College, its Presi- 
dent, Professors, and the inhabitants of 
the beautiful village of Amherst, recalled 
a thousand pleasing recollections: I had 
spent there a sixth part of my life. He 
could not mention a name, but it recalled 
some old acquaintance ; or refer to any part 
ofthe village, without my being able to re- 
port any changes which had taken place. 
In college, he had preceded me two or 
three years, He had now made me suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his past history 
and present situation, deeply to interest 
me in his temporal and spiritual welfare. 
We had been members of the same college, 
listened to the same professors, occupied 
the same rooms, ranged oter the same 
green hills, through the same valleys and 
along the same streams. I thought I 
would ask him one more question. 

*‘ Are your parents alive?” He replied 
“At the last accounts, my mother was liv- 
ing; and if she saw my present situation, 
would weep tears of blood. My father is 
dead, and if you will allow me to take off 
my jacket, I will tell you the year of his 
death.” 

Upon his arm, in true sailor like style, 
waé sketched the outline of a tomb-stone, 
with the initials of his father’s name, his 
age and the date of his death. @n the 
other arm were the initials of her name to 
whom he once had made the most solemn 
promise of youthful love, and to whom he 
then hoped to be married. He spoke also 
of a sister’s love, and a brother’s wealth and 
respectability. 

During the few following days I had 
frequent interviews with him. I did all in 
my power for a brother collegian. I urged 
his case upon the Consul’s attention. Ina 





























several native huts, we came to the dwel- 


short time his name was entered, and he 


became a patient in the U.S. Hospital, 
under the excellent superintendence of Dr. 
W., whose valuable services have prolong- 
ed the lives of multitudes of American 
seamen. I frequently called to see him, 
and rejoiced to find he occupied an airy 
and comfortable apartment. He was ever 
ready to engage in conversation. 

March 29.—Found in a manifest 
decline. He had given up all hopes of 
recovery. It was only by the frequent use 
of laudanum that he could obtain rest, so 
severe were his pains. When asked if he 
did not wish to see his mother, he replied, 
““No, not at the Sandwich Islands, but at 
home.” Theoretically, he said, his belief 
corresponded with that of his father and 
mother. I endeavored to direct his mind 
to the true foundation upon which he 
might build. His mind evidently took a 
clear view of the theory of salvation. I re- 
ferred to the subject of prayer. ‘* Prayer,” 
he said, ‘“‘ reminded me of an incident that 
occurred before leaving home. I had been 
off ona spree, and returned just as the 
family had assembled for evening worship. 
I was in the basement story, but the fami- 
ly usually assembled in the parlor above. 
My father came, and invited me to attend. 
I replied, that I was not in a fit state to 
meet with the family. ‘ But,’ said my fa- 
ther, ‘ will you allow us to pray for you ?”’ 
This remark seems to have made a deep 
impression upon his mind, for he frequent- 
ly repeated it in conversation. He spoke 
with the utmost freedom of his past life, 
and in our last interview, I heard him 
make the remark, “If the Lord will re- 
store me to health, I would sooner cut my 
throat from ear to ear, than drink any 
more rum. I would commit suicide and 
done with it.” 

This was the last interview I had with 
him. I was called to visit Lahaina, that I 
might labor a few days among the great 
number of seamen visiting that port. When 
I returned was no more. Another 
patient had succeeded to his place in the 
hospital. During subsequent months and 
years, I have often recalled the sickness 
and death of » the collegian. His 
case may not be destitute of interest to 
the general reader. ‘* Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Wheth- 
er he finally cast an anchor within the 
veil, is unknown to me. I certainly en- 
deavored to assure him that he need not 
despair. The great day will reveal the 
result. —Honolulu, S. I. 1848. [ Sail. Mag. 

















Parental. 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


‘Mother! Margaret, (the house-maid) 
said a wicked word; she said, ‘ God bless 
you!” exclaimed little Augustus, a boy 
not quite six years old, as he came running 
hastily into the dining room, where several 
strangers were seated at table with the 
family ; adding, after a short pause, I am 
afraid she won’t go to heaven.” 

His kind mother, knowing well the 
character of the girl, replied, ‘‘ She spoke 
it in a reverential manner, I presume, my 
son. Margaret does not speak such words 
wickedly.” 

** Why, she said it just so, mother, (look- 
ing up very carelessly) ‘God bless you!’ 

His mother then asked, ‘‘ What did you 
do for her, before she said so?” - 

“IT got the matches for her to light the 
lamps,” was the boy’s reply. 

“Well, Augustus; Margaret was in- 
voking a blessing on you for your kind- 
ness to her.” 

“‘I think, mother, itis wicked to speak 
that word in such a careless manner,” said 
the little fellow, apparently much grieved 
at Margaret’s want of reverence, and not 
yet fecling satisfied of her good intentions 
in thus expressing her approbation for his 
regard to her.wishes. 

‘**It would perhaps have been better for 
her to have spoken differently,” added his 
judicious mother; ‘ but she had no wrong 
design, she meant right. You may go into 
the parlor now, my son, and we will talk 
of this again soon. I hope gou will never 
speak such words without the deepest rev- 
erence, my child.” Augustus left the 
room not fully convinced, however, of the 
propriety of thus speaking. 

Little children, who read this, remem- 
ber that you, too, can never live with that 











dear Saviour, who, when on earth, “‘ took 
| little children in his arms and blessed them,”’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











saying, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heavy- 
en,” if you dare to take his name on your 
lips without the most profound reverence. 
None of those who profane the name of their 
Creator, are permitted to join in the song, 
““Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing.” 

In this simple instance, parents may 
see clearly, the blessing resulting from 
early religious training, the importance of 
the strictest care in the selection of lan- 


guage to be used in the presence of chil- 


dren, and also the expression of the coun- 


“tenance, and the tone of voice, in which 


words are uttered; all of which leave deep 
and lasting impressions on the tender and 
susceptible mind of childhood. Should 
this little boy live to maturity, and mingle 
with the promiscuous multitude that throng 
our streets, “busy here and there,” for- 
getful of their high obligations to their Cre- 
ator and Judge, the influence of that moth- 
er’s pious instruction will still cling to his 
heart ; yes, though time and pressing busi- 
néss may to some extent blunt his sensibil- 


ities, yet he can never forget, that to speak 


the name of his Creator and Benefactor ir- 
teverently, is a gross offence in the sight 
of him who hath declared emphatically, 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” —H. 


Gditorial. 
TOWN LIFE AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


In one of the princely mansions which adorn 
our city, at the hour of twilight, two young 
girls, cousins in name and in affection, sat con- 
versing. The eldest, a fair blonde of some 
seventeen summers, is describing, in an anima- 
ted tone, to her younger cousins the joys of 
city life; while the dark eyed Florence listens 
half incredulously to the tale. Nor is it strange 
that, accustomed to the wild hills of her native 
home, and imbued with enthusiasm for the pic- 
turesque and beautiful in nature, these city 
walls seem to confine her spirit, and she longs 
to return to the scenes she loves. But the fair 
champion fora city life seems determined to 
convince the sceptic; let us listen to her ar- 
guments : 

“ You, my dear coz, who Have spent all your 
life in the country, are no judge of these things. 
But listen to mie, and I will give you some little 
idea of the advantages we enjoy. In the first 
place, to say nothing of the opera and theatre, 
which I fear your simple taste would hardly 
consider advantages to young ladies, we have, 
every winter, concerts from the very best per- 
formers, where such an enthusiastic lover of 
music as yourself may derive endless enjoy- 
ment. Now even you, Florence, must admit 
this to be a great advantage ?” 

And as. Florence did admit it, her cousin 
continued; “Then we have, what you certain- 
iy will appreciate, lectures from the most sci- 
entific men on every subject of interest, so that 
weare kept informed of the discovery of every 
new planet, and the present state of things in 
the heavens above, earth beneath, and waters 
under the earth.” 

“Truly, you must be a learned set, dear Ida,” 
replied Florence, laughing. “And I suppose, 
now, you are going on to tell me of the paint- 
ings and statues, which are yearly exhibited 
in your favored city, and which we poor coun- 
try girls know nothing of. But, let me tell 
you, there is a certain celebrated painter of 
whose works you are quite ignorant. Ah! he 
paints most gorgeously, and with brightest 
hues. You should have seen his master-pieces 
this Autumn. They were forest scenes, most 
exquisitely beautiful; but you lose all this, 
and brick walls are your substitute for our bril- 
liant- Autumn woods.” 

“Stop, my romantic cousin, and answer my 
arguments, not your own; for Isaid not a wor¢ 
of painting. I was too wise for that, knowing 
how easily your imagination is inflamed.” 

“Well then, to be serious. You spoke of 
lectures, just now, and yet, to my certain knowl- 
edge, you did not attend a single course last 
winter.” 

“Ab, but that was-because I had so many 
engagements.” 

“Yes, I know; but my engagements did 
nor prevent me from reading several scientific 




















works, and I venture to say they did me as much 
good as if I had listened to a course of lectures, 
onthe same subject. Now, dear Ida, this is 
just the difference between city and country 
life, You are engaged almost every evening 
in the week at parties, concerts, or. the opera. 
Ispend my evenings quietly at home, either 
reading some interesting work, or conversing 
with some of my young friends who often as- 
semble at our house, ‘hermitage’ as itis, in 
your opinion. You spend the mornings in mak- 
ing or receiving calls, and J also make calls, 
but itis upon the woods, where I’ll engage the 
brooks and birds to converse as sensibly as your 
fashionable friends. Then they are not at all 
exorbitant in their demands upon my time. I 
need not visit them ‘dressed, or leave my card, 
and they are never ‘ out” Oh! you cannottell 
how much good these visits do me, and I come 
home refreshed, and ready to go to work with 
my head or hands, as occasion demands.” 

The servant here interrupted the conversa- 
tion, by announcing visiters. We leave our 
readers to decide which mode of life is prefera- 
ble.—m. w. D. [Olive Branch. 
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THE BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


I sat beside a dying Christian. Ho had 
been called in the prime of life to give up ‘all 
business, and for months to watch and wait for 
a certain death. I asked him of his spiritual 
state. He said, “I have no rapture, no ecsta- 
cy, but all is peace, settled, abiding peace.” 
Then, in illustration of the manner in which he 
was supported in view of the interruption of 
his worldly plans, and of leaving a dependent 
wife and infant child, he related the following 
incident: 

“Last year I became considerably embarras- 
sed in business. On Saturday evening I would 
come home, not knowing how I should meet 
my obligations the following week; and with 
my mind so distracted, that it seemed as if the 
Sabbath would be worse than lost. I was then 
teaching a Bible class, With sadness I would 
sit down to prepare the lesson for the next day ; 
but as I advanced, truth took possession of my 
mind, faith took the place of distrust, and hope 
of fear. I was led almost insensibly to leave 
my affairs with my covenant God. And inya- 
riably I found those Sabbaths precious and 
delightful. And moreover, in returning to busi- 
ness on Monday, a way was always provided 
to meet my responsibilities. Thus have I 
learned to trust the Lord.” 

As I listened to this simple statement, I could 
not but say to myself, how much wretchedness 
and ruin would be avoided, if this plain truth 
were only believed: “The Bible is the book 
for business men.” Ye whoare burdened with 
mighty enterprises, look not for relief from 
‘your anxieties to the news from abroad, or the 
prices current, but look to the Book of Géd. 

[Am. Messenger. 


ee 


THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


There lived many years ago in Philadelphia, 
a celebrated Indian Chief, by the name of 
Tedyuscung. He was sitting one evening by 
the fireside of a friend, both of them looking 
silently at the fire, indulging in their own re- 





flections. At length the silence was interrupt- 
ed by the friend, who said, “ I will tell vorwhat 
I have been thinking of. I was thinking of a 
rule defivered by the Author of the Christian 
religion, which from its excellence, we call the 
Golden Rule.” 

“Stop,” said Tedyuscung, “don’t praise it to 
me; but rather tell me what it is, and let me 
think for myself. I do not wish you to tell me 
of its excellence—tell me what it is.” 

“Tt is for one man to do unto another as he 
would that the other should do unto him,” said 
the friend. 

“That is impossible—it cannot be done.” 
Tedyuscung immediately replied, and taking 
his pipe, lighted it, and commenced walking 
about the room. In about a quarter of an hour, 
he came up to his friend, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and taking his pipe from his mouth, 
he said, “ Brother, I have been thoughtful on 
what you told me. If the Great Spirit that 
made man would give him a new heart, he 
could do as you say, but not else.” 

—_@————_. 


FAITH. 


A poor old woman in one of the West India 
Islands, was once in great poverty. Times 
were hard ; she was sickly, and unable to work; 
and, what distressed her most, her shoes were 
so bad that she could not go to chapel without 
getting her feet wet, which always made her ill. 
She was one who could say with trath, “My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts 
of the Lord ;” and when Saturday came round 
again, her heart sunk within her, because the 
weather was Wet, and she had no hope of get- 
ting to God’s house. “But” said she, “my 
blessed Massa say,‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; 
so me dust go take up me ould shoes, and, 





kneeling down, me say, ‘O Massa Jesus, look 


upon me ould shoes; do, mi Massa, dem all 
broke, me can’t go to dy house to-morrow; do | 
mi Massa, help me.’ Me put em down, mi| 
heart quite light, me know Massa Jesus see 
em, dat enough. Im the evening some one | 
come to the door, rap, rap. ‘Who's dare ? me 
say. ‘Its me,mammy, says Mr. D ’s boy. 
‘ Massa serit dis parcel for you’ When de boy 
gone, me open de parcel, and what should be 
in it, but a pair of bran new shoes! Me know 
Massa Jesus sent em, and me heart too much | 
glad. Oh, how me praise him! [Wes. Juv. Of. | 


—@——— 


THE HORSE-SHOE NAIL. 


A farmer once went to market, and meeting 
with good luck, he sold all his corn and lined 
his purse with silver and gold. Then he 
thought it time to return, in order to reach 
home before nightfall: so he packed his money . 
bags upon his horse’s back, and set out on his 
journey. At noon he stopped in a village to 
rest; and when he was starting again, the host- 
ler, as he led out the horse, said, “ Please you, 
sir, the left shoe behind has lost a nail.” “Let 
it go,” answered the farmer; “the shoe will 
hold fast enough for the twenty miles that I 
have still to travel. I’m in haste.” So saying 
he journeyed on. In the afternoon, the farmer 
stopped again to bait his horse; and as he was 
sitting in the inn, the stable boy came, and 
said, “ Sir, your horse has lost a nail in his left 
shoe behind: shall I take him to the smithy ?” 
“Let him alone,” answered the farmer; I’ve 
only six miles further to go, and the horse will 
travel well enough that distance. I’ve no time 
to lose.” Away rode the farmer; but he had 
not gone far before the horse began to limp; it 
had notlimped far, ere it began to stumble, and 
it had not stumbled long, before it fell down 
and broke a leg. Then the farmer was oblig- 
ed to leave the horse lying in the road, to un- 
strap his bags, throw them over his shoulder, 
and make his way home on foot, as well as he 
could, where he did not arrive till late at night. 
“All my ill-luck,” said the farmer, to himself, 
“comes from the neglect of a horse shoe nail !” 

[Mr. Grimm. 


—_——-@~——__ 


WEAR A SMILE. 


Which will you do—smile, and make others 
happy, or be crabbed, and make every one 
around you miserable? The amount of happi- 
ness you can produce is incalculable if you 
show a smiling face, a kind heart, and speak 
pleasant words. Wear a pleasant countenance ; 
let joy beam in your eyes, and love glow on 
your forehead. There is no joy like that which 
springs from a kind act or a pleasant deed— 
and you may feel it at night when you rest, at 
morning when you rise, and through all the 
day, when about your business. 


“ A smile! who will refuse a smile 
The sorrowing heart to cheer ? 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 

And. check the falling tear ? 


A pleasant smile for every face, 
O, ’tis a pleasant thing, 
It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring.” 
apiece 


IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Method is the very hinge of business; and 
there is no method without punctuality. It is 
important, because it subserves the peace and 
- temper of a family ; the want of it not on- 





y infringes on necessary duty, but sometimes |: 


excludes this duty. The calmness of mind 
which it produces is another advantage of 
punctuality ; a disorderly man is always in a 
hurry ; he has no time to speak to you, because 


| heis going elsewhere; and when he gets there 


is too late for his business, or he must hurry 
away before he can finish it. Punctuility gives 
weight to character. ‘Such a man has made 
an appointment: then I know he will keep it.’ 
And this generates punctuality in you; for 
like other virtues it propagates itself. Ser- 
vants and children must be punctual where 
their leader is so. Appointments, indeed be- 
come debts. I owe you punctuality, if I have 
made an appointment with you: andI have no 
right to throw away your time if I do my own. 


—_——— 


AN EXAMPLE. 


An Indian boy went with the Rev. Mr. Fin- 
ley to a merchant’s house. The merchant had 
some giddy young men for clerks. ‘The boy 
had to sleep in the same room as the clerks. 
Before he got into bed, he knelt down to pray. 
The others began to disturb and torment him, 
but he took no notice of it. They went on 
this way for some time. At last one night, 
when they were,very bad indeed, he spoke to 
them, told them it was very wicked to do so, 
and that they were worse than any Indians ; for 
they would be ashamed todosuch things. ‘This 
came home to the hearts of the young men. 
The reproof was made useful to them. 


—>——_. 


A SUBLIME TRUTH. 


Let a man have all the world can give him, 
he is still miserable, if he has a grovelling, un- 
fettered, undevout mind. Let him have his 
gardens, his fields, his woods, his lawns, for 
grandeur, plenty, ornament and gratification ; 
while at the same time God is not in his 
thoughts. And let another have neither field 
nor garden; let him look at nature with an en- 








lightened mind—a mind which can see anj 
adore the Creator in his works, can consider 
them as demonstrations of his poverty, and he 
is far happier than the other in his riches. The 
one is but a little higher than a beast, the other 
but little lower than an angel. 


ee 
A WORD IN SEASON. 

“T hope you love my Jesus,” said a poor old 
woman, as an expression of gratitude to a gen. 
tleman who had kindly helped her down the 
steps of a church, where they had been hear. 
ing a lecture on the evidences of Christianity, 
He was an infidel, and had come away from 
the assembly entirely unconvinced and unmoved 
by the learned and eloquent arguments of the 
preacher ; but this appeal, so simple, so artless, 





and sincere, laid open to him the riches of vit,] 
piety in the soul’s experience—and he felt that 
that poor old, decrepid woman possessed a treag. 
ure of which he was destitute. 


aes) this 
SENTIMENT. 

There isa proneness in the human mind ty 
undervalue present enjoyments, and to magni- 
fy the evils of its existing condition—and at 
the same time to set an exaggerated value upon 
the supposed advantages, and to overlook the 
counterbalancing disadvantages of the distant 
scene. 
“And thus man never is,but always to be blest” 
Before males and females enter the marriage 
relation, they should have acquired some just 
salutary conception of the labor, difficulties 
and responsibilities of the situation, and above 
all a suitable subordination of their own spirits 


to the dictates of a sound and enlightened 
judgment. 


—— 
HONES! LPI APH. 
In a country grave yard in New Jersey, 
there isa plain stone erected over the grave 
of a beautiful young lady, with this inscrip. 
tion: “Julia Adams, died of thin shoes, April 
17th, 1839, aged 19 years.” 
One stone more conspicuous than the rest, 
has this inscription upon it: “Here lies the 
body of John Jones, who never held an office, 
An honest man.” 











Poetry. 


THE INQUIRY. 
Tell me, ye winged winds 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do you not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary are at rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it ans vered, “ no.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Where billows round me play, 
Know’st thou not some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while and sighed to answer “ no,” 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such lovely face 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy rounds 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserableman 4 -~ 
Might find a happier lot? ' 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And ina sweet voice, but sad, responded “ no.” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin and death? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals 
iven, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered “ yes, 
in Heaven.” 





HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


I think when I hear that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here amongst men, ; 
How He called little children as lambs to his 


ole 
“2 should like to have been with him then. 


I wish that his hand could be placed on mj 
head, 
That his arm could be thrown around me, _ 
And that I might have heard His kind voice 
when He said, 
“ Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Let still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
Andask for’a share in His love, 

And if I thus earnestly seek Him below, 
I shallsee Him and hear Him above. 


In His father’s own house he is gone to prepare, 
A place for the washed and forgiven, 

And many dear children are gathering there, 
“ For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 








